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Editorial  Abstract:  In  this  article  APJ  is  honored  to  play  a  part  in  announcing  to  theAir  ForcetheDe- 
vdoping  Aerospace  Leaders  project  The  twenty-first-century  international  environment  suggests  that 
our  aerospace  leaders  may  need  to  be  more  skilled  in  strategic  thinking  than  thdr  predecessors.  FI  ow 
should  theAir  Force  change  the  curren  tly  stovepiped  career-an  d-assign  men  t  stru  ctu  re  to  devdop  strategy- 
savvy  officers  with  experience  broad  enough  to  lead  in  an  uncertain  future?  Rising  to  the  challenge  of 
producing  such  strategist-leaders,  theAir  Forcechief  of  staff  initiated  the  Devdoping  Aerospace  Leaders 
project  in  October  1999.  Dr.  Smith,  a  member  of  that  team,  outlines  some  of  the  challenges  and  proposes 
one  possible  solution  requiring  a  substantially  changed  system  of  professional  military  education  with 
specially  sdected  "strategist  grooming"  assignments  for  its  graduates. 
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ONE  OF  TFIE  clearest  imperatives 
of  the  emerging  century  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  senior  officers  for  en¬ 
hanced  leadership  rolesin  a  rapidly  changing 
and  challenging  national-security-policy  envi¬ 
ronment.  A  truly  expeditionary  force  will  re¬ 
quire  greater  skills  in  regional  languages,  cul¬ 
tures,  and  political-military  dynamics.  But 
more  importantly,  the  global  aerospace 
force— a  primary  instrument  of  choice  for 
protecting  and  attaining  national  interests— 
will  require  organizational  leadership,  strate¬ 
gic  knowledge,  and  perspective  to  ensure  the 
full  consideration  of  the  unique  contribution 
of  aerospace  power  to  enhance  the  nation's 
security.  As  Gen  Michael  E.  Ryan,  the  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff,  recently  put  it,  the  Air 
Force  has  an  institutional  responsibility  to 
"ensure  complete  understanding  of  national 
security  interests  and  .  .  .  fully  exploit  the 
aerospace  domain  to  support  national  objec¬ 
tives."^  This  is  what  is  behind  the  chief's  De¬ 
veloping  Aerospace  Leaders  initiative.  The 
Air  Force  must  prepare  its  leaders  with  the 
global  skills  to  command  and  lead  expedi¬ 
tionary  operations  successfully.  It  must  also 
build  and  foster  operationally  savvy  leaders 
who  have  the  enhanced  strategic  vision  and 
expertise  to  serve  as  commanders  in  chief 
(CINC)  and  chairmen,  as  well  as  key  senior 
advisors  to  CINCs  and  chairmen.  Those 
strategic  leaders  will  not  emerge  by  accident. 
They  must  be  prepared,  shaped,  mentored, 
and  fostered  across  an  entire  career  of  growth 
and  experience.  This  requires  specific  devel¬ 
opment  beyond  that  which  exists  today. 

This  article  briefly  outlines  the  why,  what, 
and  how  of  preparing  the  Air  Force  officer 
corps  for  leadership  roles  within  the  emerg¬ 
ing  US  national-security  environment.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  why,  summarizing  both  the  in¬ 
ternational  and  domestic  political-military 
changes  that  are  presenting  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  set  of  complex  challenges  to  our 
strategic  leaders.  It  then  addresses  the  what, 
the  broad  set  of  strategic  competencies  re¬ 
quired  for  aerospace  leadership  within  the 
changing  environment.  Finally,  it  suggests  the 


outline  of  how,  a  holistic  approach  toward 
shaping  strategic  leaders  across  a  career  of 
service  for  ultimate  participation  in  senior  na¬ 
tional-security  roles. 

Changed  and  Changing  Context 

International  Security  Environment 

Turned  upside  down  by  recent  events,  the  in¬ 
ternational  environment  of  US  national  secu¬ 
rity  continues  to  seek  a  new  equilibrium 
across  the  next  few  decades  at  least.  The  co¬ 
incidental  impacts  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  theconductof  theGulf  War  upended  the 
established  global  political  and  security  dy¬ 
namic  while  simultaneously  bringing  the  full 
weight  of  the  ongoing  "revolution  in  military 
affairs/  revolution  in  military  technologies"  to 
bear  within  the  operational  dimension.  This 
immediately  created  new  conflict  structures 
and  new  response  mechanisms,  all  with  vastly 
expanded  expectations  of  the  efficacy  of 
force  on  a  widening  array  of  not-necessarily- 
military  problems.  The  "opportunities"  to 
succeed  or  fail  and  the  almost  unquestioned 
expectations  of  "success"  all  increased,  while 
the  realities  of  the  complex  calculus  of  the 
"threat"  became  ever  deeper  and  murkier.^ 
The  future  international -security  environ- 
mentisstill  largelya  hazy  picture.  Itpromises 
a  whole  new  world  superimposed  upon  the 
skeleton  of  a  lingering  past.  Threats  could 
emanate  from  emerging  peers,  certainly  from 
failed  and  rogue  states,  and  as  asymmetries 
from  states  and  nonstatesas  well— and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  widening  availability  of  even 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  and  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  Just  as  the  threats  remain  hazy,  there  ap¬ 
pear  only  threads  of  a  response  strategy— one 
with  changed  concepts  of  deterrence,  com- 
pellence,  and  denial,  for  instance.  Without  a 
clear  strategy  with  which  to  face  an  uncertain 
range  of  threats,  one  cannot  decide  upon  a 
firm  structure.  What  we  can  do  today  is  pre¬ 
pare  and  employ  general  capabilities  in  a 
range  of  functional  areas,  old  and  new,  all 
against  significant  resource  limitations.  J  ust  as 
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the  threat  and  response  are  uncertain,  so  is  a 
clear  concept  of  a  decision  structure  to  ad¬ 
dress  them— this  in  an  era  when  the  experi¬ 
ence  base  in  the  whole  range  of  security  is 
shrinking,  both  within  the  government  and 
the  public. 

Currently— and,  more  importantly,  into 
the  foreseeable  future— this  security  uncer¬ 
tainty  imposes  a  wide  and  formidable  set  of 
requirements  and  expectations  on  the  Air 
Force.  As  the  military  service  with  the  widest 
range  of  mission  tasking  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  "cooperative”  surface-force  sup¬ 
port  and  "independent"  n ati on al -object! ves- 
support  operations,  the  Air  Force  finds  itself 
tasked  with  conducting  surgical  and  sterile 
operations  as  well  as  missions  ranging  from 
humanitarian  assistance  to  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence,  from  peace  support  to  countering 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  from  mili¬ 
tary  operations  other  than  war  to  space-based 
and  cyber-based  operations.  In  a  reactive  po¬ 
litical  environment,  aerospace  assets  offer 
rapid  and  proven  response  options,  often  in 
situations  in  which  past  success  is  only  mar¬ 
ginally  related  to  the  current  challenge.  Our 
leaders  must  be  both  broadly  and  deeply  pre¬ 
pared  across  the  operational,  technological, 
political,  and  organizational  dimensions  to 
adapt  and  truly  lead  an  adaptive  force  on  an 
uncharted  path.  The  international  future, 
then,  offers  up  a  whole  slate  of  questions  and 
requirements,  and  sets  a  steep  agenda  for 
preparing  strategic  leaders. 

Domestic  Political  Environment 

Like  international  security,  the  domestic  envi¬ 
ronment  has  also  undergone  profound 
change.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Department 
of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  altered 
the  decision  structure  for  security  policy,  cre¬ 
ating  new  roles  for  and  expectations  of  mili¬ 
tary  participants  in  the  interagency  security- 
policy  process.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  then 
shifted  the  focus  and  priorities  of  the  political 
players  in  that  process  quickly  and  clearly 
away  from  traditional  security  concerns  to¬ 
ward  domestic,  social,  and  economic  arenas 
of  policy.  Consequently,  today's  military  strate¬ 


gic  leader  must  be  prepared  for  deeper  in¬ 
volvement  in  policy,  at  a  higher  level  and 
within  an  environment  where  knowledge  of 
and  experience  with  the  military  dimension 
of  policy  are  rapidly  diminishing.  The  stakes 
and  expectations  here  are  greater,  and  they 
continue  to  grow. 

The  traditional  American  adage  that  "poli¬ 
tics  stops  at  the  water's  edge"  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  expectation  of  bipartisan  (and 
largely  unquestioned)  support  for  presiden¬ 
tial  prerogatives  in  the  foreign-  and  security- 
policy  arenas.  In  fact,  scholars  referred  to  the 
"two  presidencies"  to  indicate  the  vast  differ¬ 
ences  in  congressional  support  for  presidents 
on  foreign  and  defense  issues,  as  opposed  to 
domestic  legislation.^  Later  analysis  indicated 
clear  differences  in  executive/  legislative  rela¬ 
tions  on  three  sets  of  issues,  with  clear  presi¬ 
dential  prerogative  in  crisis  situations,  execu¬ 
tive  lead  and  general  congressional  following 
(but  not  without  some  questioning)  on  issues 
of  strategy,  and  full  congressional  debate- 
even  frequent  divergence— on  weapons  sys¬ 
tem  and  other  "structural"  questions. In  the 
post-cold-war  era,  these  distinctions  have  all 
but  disappeared.  Presidential  decisions  to 
employ  military  force  in  "crises"  were  actively 
questioned,  with  congressional  authorization 
ultimately  demanded  and  only  narrowly 
granted,  for  both  the  Gulf  War  and  Kosovo 
operations.  Security  politics  today  are  charac¬ 
terized  as  fully  engaged,  partisan,  and  inter¬ 
branch  issues  of  debate  and  conflict.^  As  one 
observer  reacted  to  the  Senate's  failure  to  rat¬ 
ify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treatyin  Oc¬ 
tober  1999,  'This  time  politics  washed  over 
the  entire  continental  shelf."® 

Aerospace  Leadership  in  Today's  National-Security 
Environments 

The  continuing  changes  in  both  the  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  dimensions  of  U  S  national 
security  combine  to  create  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  additional,  more  capable,  and  more 
expert  strategists  within  the  uniformed  military. 
As  the  technologies  and  capabilities  of  aero¬ 
space  power  offer  perhaps  the  greatest  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  comparative  advantage  for  dealing  with 
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emerging  threats,  it  becomes  most  incumbent 
on  the  Air  Force  to  provide  competent  leaders 
to  represent  both  the  realistic  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  aerospace  power  within  the  deci¬ 
sion  structure. 

Thus,  the  w/iyof  specifically  developing  Air 
Force  strategists  is  clear.  The  dynamic  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  international  environment  de¬ 
mand  specialized  knowledge  and  attention. 
At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  policy-making 
process  and  its  evolved  roles  for  uniformed 
military  officers  require  active  and  expert  in¬ 
volvement.  Both  the  decreasing  knowledge  of 
and  attention  to  national  security  and,  partic¬ 
ularly,  military  issues,  instruments,  and  fac¬ 
tors  mandate  a  deeper,  active  policy  involve¬ 
ment  to  educate  and  even  advocate  in  the 
national-security  interest.  Finally,  although 
this  applies  to  each  of  the  uniformed  ser¬ 
vices,  it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  the 
Air  Force— the  service  that  offers,  debatably, 
the  widest  range  of  usable  and  useful  military 
options  in  a  constrained  operational  environ¬ 
ment— to  build  an  officer  corps  steeped  in 
strategic  perspective  and  incorporating  a 
cadre  of  expert  senior  strategists  to  best  ad¬ 
vance  the  national  interest.  As  General  Ryan 
put  it,  the  requirement  "is  to  develop  officers 
who  understand  the  full  spectrum  of  Aero¬ 
space  Expeditionary  Forces  and  aerospace 
operations,  leaders  who  can  be  articulate  in 
staff  assignments,  in  joint  assignments,  in  op¬ 
erational  assignments— regardless  of  their 
core  specialty."'^ 

Strategist  Competencies  and 
Aerospace  Leaders 

The  clarity  and  power  of  the  why  behind 
developing  aerospace  officers  who  are  strate¬ 
gically  minded  also  provide  us  a  road  map  to 
the  w/iat- the  specific  characteristics  and 
competencies  that  this  officer  corps  must  de¬ 
velop  to  fulfill  its  mandated  and  desired  roles. 
Recent  studies  of  officer  requirements  within 
the  changed  environments  indicate  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  three  linked  sets  of  attributes  of  se¬ 
nior  military  leaders:  enlightened  leadership; 
broad  and  deep  operational  expertise;  and 


strategic,  political-military  perspective  and 
ability.®  These  competencies  are  developed 
here  in  two  broad  groups.  First  are  the  com¬ 
petencies  more  aligned  with  Air  Force  lead¬ 
ership  and  operations— those  of  most  direct 
application  in  expeditionary  and  global  aero¬ 
space  operations.  Second  are  the  competen¬ 
cies  more  aligned  with  policy,  strategy,  and 
plans— those  of  most  direct  application  to 
aerospace  component  commanders  in  their 
staff  advisory  role,  to  CINCs  and  their  staffs, 
to  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  in  his  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  role,  and  to  the  chair¬ 
man  and  hisJCS  advisors.  Every  aerospace  of¬ 
ficer  needs  an  increased  level  of  exposure,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  even  expertise  in  both  groups 
of  competencies,  with  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  expertise— particularly  in  the  second 
group  of  competencies— increasing  with  rank 
and  preparation  for  command  and/  or  staff 
policy  and  strategy  involvement.  In  all  cases, 
this  is  a  broader  set  of  competencies  than  we 
deliberately  develop  today.  Specifically  in  the 
strategy  and  organizational  arenas,  as  well  as 
in  the  evolving  national -security  environ¬ 
ment,  these  competencies  must  also  be  devel¬ 
oped  much  more  deeply. 

Leadership,  Technology,  and  Operations  Competencies 

In  addition  to  the  deep  and  broad  functional 
expertise  required  of  ieaders  within  toda/sop- 
erational  environment,  senior  aerospace  com¬ 
mand  requires  further  broadening  and  deep¬ 
ening  of  selected  dimensions  in  order  to  most 
fully  succeed  within  the  changed  national- 
security  environment. 

Leadership.  Aerospace  leaders  today  must 
attain  the  capacity  to  think  and  exercise 
judgement  based  on  strategic  perspective. 
This  involves  critical  and  flexible  thinking, 
creativity,  synthesis,  and  integration  skills.  It 
also  requires  effective  communications  and 
advocacy  skills.  The  aerospace  leader  must  be 
adept  at  peer  leadership  and  matrix  manage¬ 
ment  and  be  able  to  build  and  sustain  effec¬ 
tive  teams,  including  nontraditional  ones 
such  as  joint,  coalition,  and  interagency 
teams.  Further,  all  leadership  can  be  truly  ef¬ 
fective  only  when  it  is  based  on  the  most  ex- 
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emplary  qualities  of  character,  as  the  nation 
demands. 

Technology.  In  today's  military  environ¬ 
ment— particularly  the  aerospace  realm- 
technical  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  orchestrate  complex  and  diverse 
technical  components  are  essential.  Leaders 
must  be  able  to  adopt  an  engineering,  tech¬ 
nical  thought  process  to  frame  and  resolve 
the  ill-defined  problems  that  confront  senior 
commanders  daily.  They  must  also  be  skilled 
at  applying  a  systems  perspective  to  ensure 
the  effective  integration  of  the  wide  range  of 
diverse  technologies  represented  in  joint  and 
coalition  operations.  Finally,  they  must  be 
versed  in  air,  space,  and  cyber  systems  and  in 
their  independent  and  synergistic  applications. 

0  perations.  The  aerospace  leader  must  ap¬ 
proach  command  with  a  full  capability  to 
apply  the  Air  Force's  core  competencies  and 
the  joint,  overarching,  operational  concepts 
that  they  reinforce.  That  leader  must  also  be 
fully  prepared  to  exercise  effective  command 
through  expeditionary  operations,  with  an  in¬ 
grained  appreciation  for  global  and  regional 
security,  as  well  as  political,  geographic,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  language  factors  that  affect  aero¬ 
space  operations.  Aerospace  operators  must 
also  be  expert  at  applying  aerospace  power 
within  the  joint  and  coalition  planning 
processes,  and  in  exercising  effective  com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  aerospace  operations 
through  the  combined  air  operations  center 
structure.  Within  the  application  of  aero¬ 
space  power,  the  leader  must  fully  optimize 
and  orchestrate  space  and  information  capa¬ 
bilities  as  key  enablers— even  primary  sys¬ 
tems— and  must  also  be  fully  capable  of  in¬ 
corporating  specialized  aerospace  missions 
and  systems  such  as  special  operations  and 
combat  search  and  rescue.  Because  of  the 
breadth  of  the  set  of  nationally  tasked  aero¬ 
space  missions,  the  aerospace  operator  must 
also  be  knowledgeable  of  nuclear-deterrence 
systems  and  nuclear  operations.  Finally,  the 
aerospace  operator  must  be  fully  prepared  to 
direct  and  conduct  aerospace  operations  in 
defense  of  the  homeland  or  in  force  projec¬ 
tions,  both  from  bases  in  the  continental 


United  States  and  from  forward-deployed  lo¬ 
cations. 

Strategy  and  Organizational  Competencies 

Beyond  those  essential  competencies,  senior 
aerospace  leaders  in  the  twenty-first  century 
will  require  a  more  specific  set  of  competen¬ 
cies  in  the  strategy  and  multifaceted  organi¬ 
zational  arenas  that  constitute  today's  context 
of  national  security  and  aerospace-power  ap¬ 
plications. 

Strategy.  It  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
aerospace  leaders  to  be  well  grounded  in  the 
complex  character  of  both  the  global  and  re¬ 
gional  national -security  environments  in 
which  they  operate.  This  grounding  must  go 
beyond  the  traditional  focus  on  political,  his¬ 
torical,  geostrategic,  and  even  cultural  factors 
to  address  such  issues  as  economic  security 
and  interdependence,  and  environmental  se¬ 
curity  as  background  to  stability  or  conflict.  It 
is  also  imperative  to  be  fully  versed  in  the 
complexities  of  regional  ethnic  conflict,  is¬ 
sues  of  failed  and  failing  states,  and  other 
broad  regional-security  challenges.  Transna¬ 
tional  threats  such  as  terrorism,  drugs,  and 
crime  must  be  factored  in  as  they  affect  both 
regional  and  global  security.  The  full  cast  of 
players  in  the  emerging  security  environment 
must  be  incorporated  into  senior  leaders'  un¬ 
derstanding.  These  include  states,  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  and  other  suprastate 
influences,  as  well  as  nongovernmental  or¬ 
ganizations,  multinational  corporations,  and 
other  nonstate  actors  and  their  many  roles  in 
international  relations,  today  and  tomorrow. 
Finally,  all  of  this  complexity  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  within  the  context  of  globalized  in¬ 
formation  and  the  rapid  proliferation  of  tech¬ 
nology.  The  world  indeed  has  changed,  it  is 
still  changing,  and  it  presents  a  new  arena 
that  aerospace  leaders  must  be  fully  prepared 
to  enter. 

Within  that  changing  environment,  the 
senior  aerospace  leader  must  also  understand 
the  changing  role,  efficacy,  and  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  power,  particularly  in  conjunction  with 
nonmilitary  instruments.  Today's  environ¬ 
ment  has  already  presented  us  with  nontradi- 
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tional  applications  of  aerospace  power  across 
a  widening  spectrum  of  military  operations. 
Although  the  essence  of  war  remains  largely 
consistent,  the  aerospace  leader  particularly 
must  be  able  to  trace  both  the  factors  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  impetus  of  change  in  howmil- 
itary  forces  and  force  are  employed  today. 
This  leader  must  also  be  expert  in  under¬ 
standing  and  applying  coalition  aerospace 
power  within  the  constraints  of  both  the 
American  and  coalition  systems  of  command 
and  support.  Significantly,  the  aerospace 
leader,  as  much  as  any  other  military  com¬ 
mander,  must  understand  and  be  prepared  to 
articulate  both  the  promise  and  the  limits  of 
modern  military  power  in  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
ternational  scenarios. 

One  essential  knowledge  set  for  this  com¬ 
mander  is  a  solid  grounding  in  national- 
security  strategy— its  legacy  and  evolution, 
the  set  of  interests  and  objectives  that  are  its 
cornerstone,  the  threats  it  addresses,  the  way 
it  sees  the  integration  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  of  power  that  seek  those  interests  in 
the  face  of  defined  threats,  and  the  way  the 
military— particularly  aerospace  power— fits 
into  the  strategy  it  communicates.  This  leader 
must  be  equally  well  versed  in  the  national 
military  strategy,  not  only  the  specific  tenets 
but  also  the  political-military  context— from 
the  place  and  role  of  the  military  in  the  US 
Constitution,  government,  and  society  to  the 
utilization  of  that  concept  across  all  levels  of 
force  application.  This  takes  on  ever-greater 
importance  as  we  see  a  continuing  blurring  of 
the  divisions  among  the  traditional  political, 
military,  and  economic  dimensions  of  policy 
and  strategy.  This  integration  of  instruments 
will  only  continue,  even  accelerate,  in  the 
face  of  revolutionary  advances  in  informa¬ 
tion,  science,  and  technology. 

Organization.  The  aerospace  leader  must 
also  be  fully  competent  in  understanding  and 
playing  constructive  roles  in  the  processes  of 
formulating  and  implementing  security  strat¬ 
egy  and  military  strategy.  That  leader  must 
understand  our  national.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  ( DO  D) ,  Air  Force,  alliance,  and  coalition- 
partner  decision  structures  and  processes. 


Within  the  US  government— certainlyfor  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches— this 
includes  firm  knowledge  of  other  government- 
agency  planning  systems,  the  complex  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  interagency-policy  process,  and  the 
roles  played  by  extragovern mental  players,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  groups,  corporations,  public 
opinion,  and  the  news  media.  Further,  a  broad 
understanding  of  joint  and  alliance  planning 
and  execution  systems  is  required,  as  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  appreciation  for  coalition-partner  civil- 
military  relations  and  processes.  The  founda¬ 
tional  formulation  of  combined  operational 
effects  is  as  important  as  the  orchestration  of 
those  effects  in  practical  execution,  from 
shaping  activities  to  combat. 

Aerospace  Perspective 

Finally,  in  all  of  those  myriad  activities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  the  aerospace  leader  must 
prepare  to  competently  undertake,  the  un¬ 
derlying  construct  must  be  the  full  under¬ 
standing  and  articulation  of  military  com¬ 
mand  from  the  unique  perspective  of 
aerospace  power.  This  leader  must  be  able  to 
articulate  the  promise  and  the  reality  of  what 
aerospace  can  contribute  to  national  power, 
even  to  advocate  that  position  when  aero¬ 
space  offers  the  most  effective  and/  or  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  attaining  national  objectives. 
Such  an  aerospace  perspective  can  be  fully 
understood  and  articulated  only  by  an  aero¬ 
space  leader— historically,  the  perspective  has 
been  overlooked  or  undervalued  by  those 
coming  to  the  table  from  other  environ¬ 
ments,  as  recognized  in  1943  in  Field  Manual 
100-20,  which  asserted  that  only  an  airman 
could  effectively  command  air  forces.®  The 
extent  of  the  added  uniqueness  of  air  and 
space,  of  aerospace,  magnifies  this  imperative 
today  and  in  the  process  makes  it  ever  more 
incumbent  on  the  aerospace  leader  to  ensure 
that  the  aerospace  perspective  is  on  the  table. 

Developing  Aerospace  Strategists 

Against  the  w/iyand  the  w/iat  of  developing 
aerospace  officers  with  strategic  expertise  and 
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perspective,  we  now  consider  how  to  make 
that  happen  through  a  careerwide  program 
of  strategist  development.  That  development 
must  begin  from  the  very  outset  of  the  aero¬ 
space  officer's  military  career  and  continue 
with  the  core  of  the  development  effort 
found  in  education. 

In  an  insightful  article  in  the  journal  The 
Publicinterest,  Theodore].  Crackel  wrote  that 
"American  military  education  has  at  its  heart 
two  crucial  processes— the  making  of  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  the  making  of  colonels.  H  ow  we 
prepare  young  men  to  lead  others  into  battle, 
and  how  we  ensure  that  those  who  assume  the 
highest  commands  are  well-qualified,  are  is¬ 
sues  that  must  be  addressed  with  utmost  seri¬ 
ousness,  because  failure  here  can  have  the 
gravest  consequences."^  Crackel  made  this 
point  for  the  cold-war-era  military  and 
couched  its  focus  in  terms  of  preparation  for 
operational  command.  But  the  article's 
broadened  essence  rings  true  today:  educat¬ 
ing  junior  officers  to  assume  their  central 
roles  in  national-security-policy  implementa¬ 
tion  and  educating  senior  leaders  for  their 
national-security-policyformulation  and  over¬ 
sight  roles  are  the  "bookends"  of  the  cross¬ 
career  development  of  commanders,  chiefs. 
Cl NCs,  and  chairmen. 

From  his  perspective  asCI  NC,  Gen  John  R. 
Galvin,  USA,  Retired,  both  underscored  and 
expanded  on  Crackel's theme  in  calling  for  the 
creation  of  "strategists"  within  the  US  military: 

We  need  strategists . . .  throughout  the  services. 
At  all  levels  We  need  senior  generals  and  ad¬ 
mirals  who  can  provide  solid  military  advice  to 
our  political  leadership,  and  we  need  young  of¬ 
ficers  who  can  provide  solid  military  advice- 
options,  details,  the  results  of  analysis— to  the 
generals  and  admirals  We  need  military  strate¬ 
gists,  officers,  all  up  and  down  the  line,  because 
it  takes  a  junior  strategist  to  implement  what 
the  senior  strategist  wants  done,  and  it  (usually) 
takes  the  input  of  juniors  to  help  a  senior  strate¬ 
gist  arrive  at  his  conclusions.^^ 

"Making  lieutenants"  includes  establishing  a 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
national  security  upon  which  the  officer  can 
build  across  a  career.  "Making  colonels"  in¬ 


volves  synthesizing  their  accumulated  experi¬ 
ences  and  preparing  them  to  take  the  next 
step  up  to  active  roles  within  the  national- 
security-policy  process.  As  stated,  these  two 
focal  points  provide  roughly  the  bookends  of 
a  career-long  process  of  broadening  and 
deepening  the  officer's  strategic  perspective 
and  skill  set. 

The  focus  here  on  education  is  not  mis¬ 
placed;  after  all,  it  provides  the  essential  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  development  of  strategic  and  or¬ 
ganizational  competence.  A  base  level  of 
knowledge,  a  firm  grounding  in  the  processes 
and  organizational  dynamics  of  strategy, 
and— most  importantly— the  development  of 
a  strategic  context  and  perspective  against 
which  to  analyze  subsequent  observations 
gained  from  direct  exposure  are  all  requisite 
educational  outcomes.  Education  provides 
the  framework  against  and  upon  which  all  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  made  meaningful  and  com¬ 
petency  enhanced.  Although  education  is  the 
essential  first  piece  in  the  development  effort, 
subsequent  experience  maximizes  the  educa¬ 
tional  benefits.  Selective  outplacement  from 
educational  programs— certainly,  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  "strategist"  assignment  opportuni¬ 
ties— is  necessary  to  provide  full  mastery  of 
"the  strategist  art."  Finally,  the  Air  Force,  in 
identifying  such  positions  and  in  certifying 
strategist  competency,  must  regard  faculty 
duty  as  valuable  experience.  As  education  is 
the  essential  base  of  competency  here,  teach¬ 
ing  strategy  deepens  officer  skills  more  signif¬ 
icantly  than  in  almost  any  other  set  of  aero¬ 
space  skills. 

Table  1  outlines  the  education  continuum 
of  aerospace  leaders  and  strategists  across  an 
entire  career.  Two  columns  display  each  for¬ 
mal  and  informal  educational  program.  The 
"Aerospace  Leader"  column  addresses  the 
programs  as  they  should  ensure  an  enhanced 
strategic  competence  for  all  aerospace  lead¬ 
ers  entering  an  expeditionary  era.  Every  offi¬ 
cer  participating  in  these  programs  will 
broaden  required  strategist  competency 
through  that  participation.  The  "Strategist 
Specialist"  column  outlines  the  contributions 
those  same  programs  should  make  to  create  a 
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Table  1 

Educational  Development  of  Aerospace  Strategists 


Educational  Program 

Aerospace  Leader 

Strategist  Specialist 

Capstone 

Capstone 

Capstone 

Air  War  College  (AWC) 

Resident 

AWC  Enhanced  Core 

AWC  Electives  -r  Research 

AWC  Nonresident 

AWC  Nonresident 

Program 

AWC  Enrichment  + 

Research 

Fellows  Program 

Strategist  Focus 

Strategist  Immersion 

School  of  Advanced 

Airpower  Studies  (SAAS) 

Strategist  Fusion 
within  Core 

SAAS  Core  -r  Research 

Air  Command  and  Staff 

College  (ACSC)  Resident 

ACSC  Enhanced  Core 

ACSC  Electives  -r  Research 

ACSC  Nonresident 

ACSC  Nonresident 

Program 

ACSC  Enrichment 

Graduate  Education 

Leader  Enrichment 

Strategist  Major 

Air  Force  Intern 

Strategist  Overview 

Strategist  Immersion 

Guided  Research 

Leader  Enrichment 

Strategic  Research 

Mentoring/Self-Study 

Universal  Materials 

Strategist  Materials 

Sguadron  Officer  School 
(SOS) 

SOS  +  On-Line 

Foundation 

Aerospace  Basic  Course 
(ABC) 

ABC  -r  On-Line 

Foundation 

Officer  Training  School 
(OTS) 

OTS  -r  On-Line 

College  Major/Electives 

Reserve  Officer  Training 

ROTC  -H  Suggested 

College  Major/Electives 

Corps  (ROTC)  Electives 

US  Air  Force  Academy  Core 

(USAFA) 


cadre  of  strategist  specialists  within  the  field- 
grade  ranks  and  prepare  them  for  direct  roles 
as  political-military  staffers  in  advisory  posi¬ 
tions  to  our  most  senior  service  and  joint 
leaders,  as  well  as  for  uniformed  service  out¬ 
side  DOD.  This  strategist-specialist  track  would 
expand  on  and  invigorate  existing  political- 
military  specialty  programs  and  would  focus 
outside  of  intelligence  and  into  operations  and 
planning/  programming.  The  Air  Force  should 
review  existing  billets  requiring  political- 


Core/Major 


military  expertise  and  tailor  a  single  strategist- 
development  program  to  produce  a  pool  of 
qualified  specialists.  Finally  and  ideally,  those 
aerospace  operators  most  fully  prepared  to 
become  competitive  for  selection  as] -5s  and 
seniorjoint  Staff  leaders,  CINCs,  or  chairmen 
would  take  one  or  more  selective  excursions 
into  the  right  column  for  further  broadening 
and  strategic  deepening  while  tracking  up  the 
"Aerospace  Leader"  column  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  operational  career. 
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Currently,  a  senior  Air  Force  officer  com¬ 
pleting  the  full  complement  of  Air  Force  pro¬ 
fessional  military  education  (PME)  courses  in 
residence  (plus  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col¬ 
lege)  will  spend  approximately  33  months,  or 
just  under  8  percent,  of  a  35-year  career  in 
PME.  Those  officers  adding  either  the  Air 
Force  Intern  Program  or  SAAS  will  log  ap¬ 
proximately  45  months  in  school,  or  almost 
11  percent  of  the  35-year  career.  Finally,  com¬ 
pleting  both  the  Intern  Program  and  SAAS, 
or  completing  an  in-residence  graduate- 
degree  program,  will  entail  approximately  57 
school  months,  or  almost  14  percent  of  the  35 
years.  The  suggested  path  of  strategist-leader 
development  here  would  fall  within  the  range 
of  the  latter  two  categories  above— 11  to  14 
percent.  Details  of  those  education  programs 
at  each  level  of  career  progression  are  pre¬ 
sented  below. 

Precommisaoning  and  Primary  Commissioned  Educa¬ 
tion:  The  Foundation 

General  Galvin  reaffirmed  the  requirement 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  strategists  from 
the  very  beginning  of  an  officer's  military  ca¬ 
reer:  "We  need  to  agree  that  strategy  is  not  an 
'elective'  of  the  later  years  of  an  officer's  ca¬ 
reer— that  work  in  this  field  needs  to  begin 
early.  The  lieutenant  does  not  have  to  be  a 
strategist,  but  he  must  be  aware  that  what  he 
is  absorbing  will  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of 
tactics  and  operational  art  constituting  mile¬ 
stones  on  the  way  to  ability  in  the  field  of 
strategy. 

Precommissioning  and  early  commis¬ 
sioned  educational  programs  must  provide 
the  solid  foundation  — both  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  perspective— upon  which  ca¬ 
reer  experiences  can  be  "absorbed"  to 
deepen  and  broaden  the  junior  officer's  pro¬ 
gression  up  the  learning  curve  toward  strate¬ 
gist.  Each  of  the  formal  educational  programs 
at  this  level  has  distinct  and  complementary 
roles  to  play. 

Precommissioning  Education.  Among  the 
three  precommissioning  education  programs 
addressed  here  (USAFA,  ROTC,  and  OTS), 
USAFA  has  the  luxury  of  four  years'  dedi¬ 


cated  time  to  prepare  its  graduates.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  Academy  to  provide  a  universal  core 
curriculum  of  109  semester  hours,  a  common 
academic  experience  that  provides  a  broad 
and  selectively  deep  foundation  across  the 
full  range  of  strategic  competencies.  USAFA 
also  offers  strategist-relevant  academic  majors 
and  minors  that  provide  a  jump  start,  either 
further  up  the  generalist-leader  path  or  into 
the  entry  levels  of  the  strategist-specialist 
track.  ROTC  and  OTS  are  much  more  time- 
constrained  than  USAFA,  but  careful  tailor¬ 
ing  of  their  programs— along  with  selective 
borrowing  of  materials  and  copying  of  pro¬ 
gram  elements  from  USAFA— provides  signif¬ 
icant  strategist  preparation.  ROTC  should 
provide  its  cadets— except  those  majoring  or 
completing  a  minor  degree  in  a  strategist¬ 
relevant  discipline— with  a  list  of  desired  elec¬ 
tive  courses.  Cadets  could  then  seek  to  work 
some  or  all  of  these  courses  into  their  aca¬ 
demic  schedules.  The  Air  Force  could  also 
work  with  ROTC-host  universities  to  allow  ac¬ 
ademic  substitutions  or  other  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  allow  cadets  to  better  incorporate 
such  courses  into  already-prescribed  pro¬ 
grams.  Also,  the  ROTC  curriculum  should  in¬ 
corporate  increased  emphasis  on  strategist 
constructs  into  its  existing  lesson  plans.  Fi¬ 
nally,  given  additional  resources,  the  Air 
Force  should  require  selected  strategist- 
preparation  courses  regardless  of  academic 
major.  For  OTS,  completion  of  this  same  list 
of  suggested  courses  would  be  desired.  As  an 
alternative,  and  for  the  ROTC-sourced  officer 
who  cannot  complete  the  suggested  electives, 
the  Air  Force  should  provide  a  distance-learn¬ 
ing  strategist-reading  program.  Gaining  a 
strategist-relevant  degree,  completion  of  the 
strategist  electives,  or  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  distance-learning  program  should 
be  prerequisite  to  reporting  for  the  Aerospace 
Basic  Course. 

Primary  Commissioned  Education.  Al¬ 
though  the  prerequisite  academic  and  self- 
study  programs  outlined  above  will  provide  a 
cognitive,  foundational  building  block  for 
strategist  development,  ABC  should  reinforce 
that  knowledge  through  specific  applications 
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where  indicated  across  the  entire  curriculum. 
Itshould  also  build  on  that  foundation  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  more  affective  strategic  perspective  re¬ 
quired  of  all  aerospace  leaders.  Case  studies 
in  applications  of  military— specifically  aero¬ 
space— power  and  a  host  of  experiential 
learning  exercises  should  deliberately  incor¬ 
porate  political-military  issues  and  lessons  to 
apply  and  reinforce  the  prerequisite  pro¬ 
grams.  These  applications  must  emphasize 
Air  Force  leadership  practice  to  provide  further 
broad  foundation  prior  to  technical  (and  nar¬ 
rower)  specialization.  The  Air  Force  should 
provide  a  second -level  strategist  distance- 
learning  reading  list  and  education  program 
to  build  on  the  ROTC/OTS/ABC  prerequi¬ 
site  program,  this  one  as  prerequisite  to  SOS. 
The  objective  here  should  be  to  keep  the 
young  leader  engaged  in  strategist  thinking 
and  development  and  also  to  reinforce  the 
strategic  perspective,  even  at  a  career  point 
when  the  junior  officer  in  the  field  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  deepening  his  or  her  technical  spe¬ 
cialization.  This  program  should  emphasize 
more  complex  applications  of  aerospace 
power  with  a  clear  focus  on  issues  and  exam- 
plesof  integrating  the  political,  economic,  in¬ 
formational,  and  military  instruments.  The 
SOS  programs,  then,  should  incorporate 
both  cognitive  and  affective  emphasis  on  (1) 
aerospace-capability  integration  toward  maxi¬ 
mizing  aerospace  effects  and  (2)  national- 
instrument  integration  (and  aerospace 
power's  place  in  that  integration)  toward  the 
attainment  of  national  military  and  security 
objectives.  Again,  the  key  here  is  reinforcing 
a  strategic  perspective  in  our  developing  lead¬ 
ers.  Finally,  ABC  and  SOS  programs  should 
be  developed  asa  deliberate  pair— SOS  build¬ 
ing  directly  on  ABC— and  both  designed  to 
complement  precommissioning  programs  to 
complete  a  smooth  and  synergistic  launch  to 
the  aerospace  leader's/  strategist's  career. 

Thus,  the  initial  tier  of  leader  and  strate¬ 
gist  development  should  include  a  founda¬ 
tion  building  block  of  knowledge  and,  at  least 
as  importantly,  a  strategic  attitude  and  world¬ 
view  upon  which  further  development  can  be 
based.  Continuing  education  and  selective  as¬ 


signment,  then,  provide  the  follow-on  steps 
up  the  learning  curve  to  senior-strategist 
competencies. 

Professional  Military  and  Civilian  Graduate  Educa¬ 
tion:  Broadening  and  Deepening 

The  road  to  producing  strategists,  it  follows, 
must  proceed  through  career-long  develop¬ 
ment  of  strategic  leadership,  operational 
competence,  and  strategist  preparation. 
Staged,  continuing  education  provides  the 
framework  of  knowledge  and  skills  behind  in¬ 
spiring,  employing,  and  conceptually  inte¬ 
grating  strategic  constructs  in  each  of  these 
dimen  sions.^^ 

Air  Force  Intern  Program.  Available  only 
to  a  handful  of  officers  each  year,  the  Air 
Force  I  ntern  Program  is  a  valuable  launching 
pad  for  starting  at  least  those  few  officers  on 
the  path  to  senior-strategist  competency.  Par¬ 
ticipating  officers  from  operational  special¬ 
ties  should  be  assigned  to  functions  providing 
a  broadening  of  national  and  servicewide  per¬ 
spectives  on  aerospace  power,  particularly 
strategic  perspectives  contributing  to  strate¬ 
gist  development.  Junior  officers  with  deeper 
strategic  backgrounds  through  education 
and/or  experience  should  be  provided  im¬ 
mersion  in  selected  staff  functions  toward 
deeper  specialization  in  strategic  arenas  en 
route  to  midcareer  assignments  back  to  such 
functions.  Although  the  second  year  of  the  in¬ 
tern  program— with  its  opportunity  to  com¬ 
plete  a  graduate  degree  in  conjunction  with 
the  internship— is  currently  unfunded,  pro¬ 
viding  a  civilian  graduate  education,  particu¬ 
larly  in  strategic  subject  areas  for  selected  of¬ 
ficers,  would  pay  the  Air  Force  positive 
dividends. 

Civilian  Graduate  Education.  Such  educa¬ 
tion  in  security  studies  and  other  strategist 
specialties  provides  a  large  step  up  the  learn¬ 
ing  curve  toward  advanced  strategic  compe¬ 
tency.  These  programs  provide  knowledge 
and  experience  while  also  exposing  selected 
officers  to  broader  strategic  perspectives— 
civilian  as  well  as  military— and  a  wider  range 
of  strategist  practitioners,  many  of  whom  may 
eventually  fill  civilian -strategist  positions 
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within  the  interagency  process.^'*  Following 
civilian  graduate  education  with  assignment 
to  a  position  that  allows  mentored  applica¬ 
tion— whether  staff  duty  or  faculty  posi¬ 
tions— would  provide  a  valuable  internship 
for  strategic  specialists. 

Continuum  of  Professional  Military  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  sequence  of  formal  PME  pro¬ 
grams— in  the  Air  Force,  ranging  from  the 
lieutenant's  ABC  through  the  general  offi¬ 
cer's  Capstone  course— periodically  provides 
specific  study  of  the  profession  of  arms.  In¬ 
creasingly,  in  the  face  of  the  complexities  of 
the  operating  environment  where  the  Air 
Force  operates,  PME  must  also  allow  reflec¬ 
tion  and  focus  on  critical  thinking  and  rein¬ 
force  the  value  of  a  strategic  perspective  as 
the  context  within  which  that  thinking  must 
take  place.  As  the  military  faces  increased 
blurring  of  traditionally  separate  roles,  PME 
must  infuse  a  focus  on  the  national  military 
strategy  as  it  seeks  to  integrate  military  power 
with  diplomatic,  economic,  and  informa¬ 
tional  instruments.  It  must  address  both  the 
efficacy  and  limitations  of  military  power 
within  the  complex  international  environ¬ 
ment— particularly,  unique  aspects  of  military 
power  such  as  aerospace  power.  Each  level 
must  reinforce  its  predecessor!  s),  broaden  se¬ 
lectively,  and  deepen  the  officer's  foundation 
across  the  continuum,  as  well  as  build  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  to  reinforce  and  expand 
on  both  prior  education  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  toward  enhanced  competence. 

The  intermediate  service  school  (ISS)  has  be¬ 
come  the  primary  vehicle  for  taking  the  ex¬ 
pertise  developed  in  tactical  experience  and 
transitioning  to  the  operational  level  of  war. 
For  the  Air  Force,  this  also  has  made  ACSC 
the  center  of  education  on  applied  opera¬ 
tional  airpower  and  air  campaign  planning. 
With  increasing  emphasis  on  the  broader 
concepts  of  aerospace  warfare,  this  opera¬ 
tional  focus  must  remain  at  the  center  of  the 
ACSC/ ISS  experience.  Flowever,  through 
focuson  integrated  learning  outcomes  rather 
than  curriculum  hours,  ACSC  should  ensure 
that  the  political-military  dimension  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  all  operational  cases  and  lessons 


and  that  the  political/  environmental  and  or¬ 
ganizational  context  of  aerospace  operations 
and  the  political  constraints  on  campaign 
planning  are  clearly  present  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  This  dimension  is  currently  not  fully  in¬ 
troduced  until  senior  service  school  (SSS), 
and  the  gap  between  the  operationally  ori¬ 
ented  ISS  and  the  more  strategic  SSS  is  artifi¬ 
cially  wide.  ISS  graduates  will  find  themselves 
in  positions  requiring  a  broader  operational 
and  strategic  perspective,  and  ISS  cannot  sim¬ 
ply  stop  with  the  operational  aspects  of  mod¬ 
ern  aerospace  operations.  The  strategic  as¬ 
pects  of  aerospace  operations  can  also  be 
reinforced  through  strategically  focused  elec¬ 
tive  courses  and  the  mentored,  sponsored  re¬ 
search  that  is  again  an  important  part  of  the 
ACSC  curriculum. 

Within  this  suggested  framework,  the 
School  of  Advanced  Airpower  Studies  stands  as 
the  "finishing  school"  to  greatly  deepen  oper¬ 
ational  focus  and  campaign-planning  exper¬ 
tise,  but  it  also  provides  a  bridge  to  a  deeper 
strategic  focus.  FI  ere  again,  along  with  more 
specific  aerospace  broadening,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  should  incorporate  strong  emphasis  on 
the  policy  side  of  core  campaign  studies  and 
cases,  all  toward  a  full  examination  of  thetrue 
potential— and  limitations— of  aerospace 
power.  Further,  the  research  requirement 
could  be  tailored  to  incorporate  the  strategic 
aspects  of  the  subject  researched.  SAAS 
should  stand  as  a  selective  path  toward  en¬ 
hanced  airman-strategist  competency  en 
route  to  senior  positions  determining,  direct¬ 
ing,  and  applying  national  military  strategy. 
The  SAAS  experience  is  unique  and  valuable, 
and  the  Air  Force  must  select  its  best  people, 
give  them  the  best  possible  education,  and  as¬ 
sign  them  selectively  throughout  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  careers  to  ensure  full  return  on 
this  investment.  Finally,  SAAS  must  remain  a 
small  and  selective  school,  but  its  materials 
and  lesson  plans  should  be  made  available  to 
the  force  for  more  universal  self-study  and 
mentored  development. 

The  focus  at  the  senior  service  school  level  is 
correctly  on  the  strategic  level  of  warfare,  just 
as  the  ISS  focus  is  on  operations.  Even  so. 
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some  focus  on  strategic  context  should  be 
moved  down  to  ISS  to  narrow  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  these  two  levels  and  establish  the  strate¬ 
gic  context  behind  complex  aerospace  opera¬ 
tions.  For  this  same  reason,  focus  on  the 
policy  process,  the  interagency  process,  and 
the  integration  of  military— particularly  aero¬ 
space— power  into  the  broader  national- 
security  strategy  must  be  highlighted  in  the 
AWC  curriculum.  I  also  advocate  the  require¬ 
ment  for  a  strategic  research  project  in  the 
AWC  program.  The  students  learn  more  in 
experiential  activities  such  as  applied  re¬ 
search  than  they  do  in  more  static  classroom 
experiences,  and  accomplishing  research  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  strategic  path  they  will 
follow  after  graduation  can  only  enhance  the 
AWC  learning  experience. 

Nonresident  or  distance-learning  155/555  pro¬ 
grams  should  play  an  expanded  role,  bringing 
as  much  of  the  resident  PME  experience  as 
possible  to  officers  in  the  field.  This  requires 
a  continuing  commitment  of  resources  to  en¬ 
sure  currency,  relevance,  and  scaled  rigor. 
The  current  AWC  option  that  allows  spon¬ 
sored  research  should  be  continued  and  en¬ 
couraged.  These  programs  should  be  tailored 
to  provide  both  a  substitute  PME  experience 
for  those  who  cannot  attend  in  residence  and 
a  valuable  professional  resource  for  other  Air 
Force  personnel  to  employ  to  enhance  their 
professional  competence. 

Participation  in  the  Air  Force  Fellows  Pro¬ 
gram  in  lieu  of  resident  PM  E  should  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  specific  selection,  with  the  program  tai¬ 
lored  to  provide  strategic-leadership 
enhancement  to  the  individual  officer.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  host  institutions  for  research- 
oriented  fellowships  provide  an  automatic 
strategic  focus  to  the  program,  with  the 
added  opportunity  for  the  officer  to  become 
deeply  immersed  in  the  chosen  research 
topic.  Further,  the  non-DOD  fellowships,  par¬ 
ticularly  White  FI  ouse  and  Legislative  Fellow¬ 
ships,  provide  an  unmatched  opportunity  for 
deep  strategist  immersion.  Extensive  expo¬ 
sure  to  strategic  thinking  through  a  fellow¬ 
ship  can  provide  true  "icing  on  the  cake"  for 
strategist  development  within  an  otherwise 


operationally  focused  officer,  and  the  Air 
Force  should  institutionally  ensure  that  its 
people  take  full  advantage  of  this  unique  op¬ 
portunity  by  increasing  attention  on  the  se¬ 
lection  and  outplacement  of  its  Fellows. 

The  General  Officer  Capstone  Course  should 
provide  a  brief  finishing  school  for  senior 
strategists— a  specific  security-policy  tutorial 
focusing  attention  on  direct  participation  in 
policy  and  strategy  within  joint  and  inter¬ 
agency  processes.  The  emphasis  should  be  on 
the  roles  of  senior  leaders  and  opportunities 
for  responsible  presentation— even  advo¬ 
cacy— of  military  options  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  particularly  the  unique  promise  and 
limitations  of  aerospace  power. 

PME  is  central  to  the  development  of 
strategically  competent  leaders  and  strategist 
specialists.  A  strategist  focus  can  best  be  en¬ 
sured  through  horizontal  integration  of  the 
curricula  at  each  level,  infusing  strategic  lessons 
into  existing  cases  and  instruction— cutting 
across  the  academic  stovepipes  of  separate 
curricular  focus  such  as  communications, 
leadership,  military  studies,  and  so  forth— 
rather  than  creating  new  categories  or  hours. 
It  should  also  ensure  smooth  vertical  integra¬ 
tion,  building  from  one  level  and  program 
smoothly  to  the  next  without  gapsor  artificial 
divisions  between  operational  and  strategic 
levels  of  emphasis.  This  two-dimensional  inte¬ 
gration  should  also  ensure  full  incorporation 
of  the  nonresident  school  programs  and  of 
the  special  programs  such  as  SAAS  and  the 
Fellows.  PME  should  establish  a  strategic 
framework  early  in  the  officer's  career  so  that 
each  subsequent  operational  and  educational 
experience  can  extend  and  fill  outthat  frame¬ 
work  toward  strategist  competence.  Finally, 
PME  must  also  ensure  full  diagonal  integra¬ 
tion,  with  joint  PM  E  not  a  unique  experience 
in  terms  of  strategist  focus  but  simply  one 
other  avenue  toward  strategist  exposure. 
Aerospace  power  cannot  be  a  separate  focus 
but  must  be  fully  incorporated  into  strategist 
development,  certainly  by  Air  Force  PME  and 
through  educational  panels  and  channels 
into  joint  PM  E  as  well. 
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Continuing M entorship,  Self-Study,  and  Guided  Re¬ 
search:  The  Finishing  Touch  of  Strategic  Professionalism 

It  is  critical  to  formally  prepare  both  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  colonels— and  all  ranks  in  be¬ 
tween.  However,  strategist  preparation  also 
requires  less  formal  mentorship,  as  well  as 
self-study  across  an  officer's  entire  militaryca- 
reer.i^  As  General  Galvin  put  it,  "A  look  at  his¬ 
tory  will  show  that  highly  motivated  self-develop¬ 
ment  is  the  key  to  producing  the  best 
strategists.  We  need  to  foster  and  nurture 
this"  (emphasis in  original). “ 

Mentorship  and  Self -Development.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to  "foster  and  nurture"  in¬ 
dividual  development  is  through  both  formal 
and  informal  mentorship.  Commanders  and 
supervisors  should  mentor  their  subordinates 
on  more  than  directly  job-centered  topics,  in¬ 
cluding  imparting  strategic  perspective  and 
motivating  self-study  efforts.  Every  Air  Force 
leader  should  endeavor  to  inspire  and  de¬ 
velop  two  or  three  qualified  (and  improved) 
replacements.  Further,  those  leaders  with  ad¬ 
vanced  strategic  competency  should  work 
hard  to  ensure  that  they  pass  on  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  perspective  to  both  peers  and  sub¬ 
ordinates— everyone  whom  they  influence. 
The  Air  Force  should  provide  materials  and 
guidance,  including  the  materials  used  in  the 
formal  education  programs  noted  above,  to 
support  active  mentoring.  Ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  individual  effort  will  mark  great  strate¬ 
gists— those  who  can  go  beyond  formal  edu¬ 
cation  to  read,  analyze,  and  internalize 
strategic  vision  and  wisdom.  This  too  must  be 
supported  with  materials  that  the  individual 
can  easily  access  and  use  to  advance  strategic 
knowledge. 

Guided  Research.  Research  is  a  great 
teacher.  The  researcher  cannot  hide  behind 
surface,  short-term  skimming  but  must  delve 
deeply  into  the  subject.  Thus,  that  researcher 
will  learn  more  in  one  application  than  in  a 
hundred  books,  and  strategic  research  will 
provide  selective  depth  and  enhanced, 
demonstrated  expertise.  Mentoring  and  guid¬ 
ance  are  also  extremely  valuable  here,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  the  operationally  experienced  offi¬ 


cer  makes  the  leap  into  the  strategic  arena  for 
the  first  time. 

Institutional  Investment 

Behind  all  of  the  formal  and  informal  pro¬ 
grams  and  efforts  above  lie  the  requirements 
for  specific  and  serious  Air  Force  commit¬ 
ment  and  human-resources  investment. 

Educational  Materials.  One  fundamental 
requirement  is  the  provision  of  materials.  As 
cited  above,  the  educational  materials  from 
all  Air  Force  schools  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  as  wide  a  professional  audience  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Air  University  Press  plays  a  key  role 
here,  and  that  role  may  need  to  be  expanded 
in  selected  areas  such  as  the  strategist  arena 
to  meet  specific  institutional  requirements. 
Other  Air  Force  publishers,  including  USAFA 
academic  departments  and  Air  Force  re¬ 
search  institutes,  can  also  contribute  to  this 
effort.  The  Air  Force  should  institutionally  ex¬ 
pand  the  Chief's  Reading  List  to  incorporate 
a  wider  range  of  rank-appropriate  leader  and 
strategist-development  materials  and  should 
resource  participating  Air  Force  publishing 
entities  to  support  the  effort. 

Educational  Methods.  Ongoing  research  is 
determining  optimal  distance-learning  pro¬ 
grams  and  techniques,  and  both  materials 
and  programs  to  use  those  materials  should 
be  developed  and  fielded  to  support  officer 
development  within  an  expeditionary  force. 
Again,  centralized  commitment  and  resourc¬ 
ing  are  needed  for  this  effort  to  succeed. 

Faculties  and  Facilities.  Human-resource 
development  does  not  traditionally  compete 
well  when  in  competition  with  operational 
and  systems-development  imperatives.  But  ef¬ 
fective  leader-strategist  development  rests  on 
effective  curricula,  materials,  and  faculties. 
We  need  to  fully  value  their  contribution  and 
ensure  their  resourcing— including  recogni¬ 
tion  that  faculty  duty  must  be  a  career¬ 
enhancing  experience.  Too  often  we  prevent 
our  best  officers  from  serving  as  formal  devel¬ 
opers  of  other  leaders.  If  we  want  the  best,  we 
must  be  willing  to  free  up  some  of  our  best  to 
develop  the  next  generation.  We  must  also 
value  those  who  are  willing  to  make  what  are 
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today  significant  career  sacrifices  to  lead  our 
educational  programs.  To  cite  General  Galvin 
one  last  time,  "We  must  create  incentives  to 
keep  the  best  teachers  for  extended  terms. 
Service  as  an  instructor  should  be  a  prized  as¬ 
signment."^^ 

Institutionalization.  A  one-time,  short-term 
"pass"  at  enhanced  leader-strategist  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  enough.  In  the  end,  such  devel¬ 
opment  requires  a  strong  institutional  invest¬ 
ment  and  commitment— quality  leadership 
requires  enduring  investment.  We  are  the 
world's  best  aerospace  force,  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  not  only  to  continue  as  the  best,  but 
also  to  improve  and  advance  aerospace  power 
to  enhance  the  national  interest.  We  need  to 
consciously  develop  people  with  strategic  vi¬ 
sion  to  lead  the  way. 

Conclusion 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  foundation  for 
further  discussion  and  analysis,  to  anchor  a 
debate  toward  continuing  update  and  review 
of  the  preparation  of  Air  Force  strategic  lead¬ 
ers  for  the  military  and  the  nation.  It  is  "not 
intended  to  provide  [an]  . . .  ideal  process  for 
formulating  or  mastering  strategic  art."  Its 
purpose  "rather  is  to  emphasize  that  the 
search  itself  is  important,  permanent,  and 
worth  our  best  efforts  and  attention  at  a  time 
when  familiar  landmarks  have  vanished  and 
no  new  strategic  vision  has  attracted  a  na¬ 
tional  consensus."^®  The  need  for  deliberate 
development  of  Air  Force  strategic  leaders 
was  highlighted  by  General  Ryan  in  charter¬ 
ing  the  Developing  Aerospace  Leaders  initia¬ 
tive:  "While  our  Air  Force  has  revolutionized 
warfare  and  proven  that  aerospace  power, 
when  employed  by  a  motivated  and  highly 
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